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I, INTRODUCTION 


aS In 1955 the Council on Social Work Education set up an ad hoc Committee on Corrections 
Munder the chairmanship of Dr. Elliot Studt to explore the responsibility of the Council for 


the development of social work education in relation to the field of correctional services. 


This committee continued until 1959, working partly through sub-committees on such specific 
msubjects as theory development, problems and priorities, and intra-university relationships 

min education for corrections. In 1957 some of its members were constituted a panel of the 

Curriculum Study to work with Dr. Studt, the author of Volume V of that Study. During these 
Muafive years the Committee became a working partnership through which a group of key people in 
Meedifferent parts of the field identified major issues in the relations between social work and 
the correctional field. In addition to eee for Volume V of _ Curriculum apg 
the Committee also ey P 


Correctional Field and A in as well as wenden 


In 1959 the Council accepted in modified form a proposal from the sub-committee on 

problems and priorities to approach a foundation for funds to make possible the appointment 

of an educational consultant with primary responsibility in the correctional field. A request 
as subsequently made to the Ford Foundation, which decided to allocate $149,000 over a five- 
year period to "foster and improve social work training of corrections personnel."/ As a 

first step in this new project, the writer of the present report was invited by the Council 

to come to the United States from February to mid May 1960 to undertake a series of exploratory 
visits in order to discuss problems and priorities with a number of key persons in schools of 


meesocial work and the correctional field, and as a result, to suggest some guidelines for the 


In the short time available, much ground has perforce not been covered and the writer 
is conscious of glaring omissions so far as material relevant to the situation in the United 
States is concerned and because a brief visit to Toronto was an insufficient basis for des- 
ribing the quite substantial differences between corrections in Canada and the United States. 
e sections which follow are mainly based on views expressed or reported by the many differ- 
ent people who generously gave time for discussion and showed interest in the project, and 
0 whom the thanks of the Council and the writer are due. For obvious reasons no attempt 
s made to ascribe any given views to those who expressed them, This report is only intended 
© be a straw held up to show which way the wind is blowing—-and in fact the wind is blowing 


"Committee on Corrections, Perspectives and Guides in the ansion of Social Work Education 


for _the Correctional Field (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1958). 


Ps ebook ctiona e » prepared by the Committee on Corrections for the 
ee on Teaching Materials (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1958). 


’the Ford Foundation Annual Report (New York: Ford Foundation, 1959), 62. 
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‘in a number of different directions, The emphasis in correctional thought on treatmen 

than punishment and on the social work role in probation, parole and pie pene Rae 
seems unmistakable. But the size and complexity of the whole field, the differing views in 
different professions and different correctional agencies, the range of public attitudes, the ’ 
amount of uncoordinated and unused research, the lack of personnel with professional qualifi- 
cations and a common language, the fact that delinquency is a legal rather than a scientific 
concept, coupled with limited knowledge about causation and treatment, all add immensely to 
problems of communication, At every point the need is clear for freer channels of communica- 
tion, for joint discussion and for better means of disseminating and making use of information, 


It is no exaggevation to say that no greater challenge has ever been presented to social 
work than that from the field of corrections at this stage in their respective developments. 
This is because in the view of many, social work could contribute more than any other single 
profession to corrections as it is now beginning to emerge. And thus in sober fact the degree 
to which the penal system will become able to use social controls for diagnosis, treatment | 
and rehabilitation of the offender and his family will be largely determined by the contri- 
bution which social work makes or fails to make in this endeavor, This aim provides a ' 
sufficient philosophy for the Council's correctional project. Some necessary practical steps 
toward this goal are indicated at the conclusion of this report. These are based upon sug- 
gestions made by the present writer, revised and amplified at an ad hoc meeting of experts in 
the correctional field held at the conclusion of the survey. 


II, N_SCH 0 AL CO; 


The present scene is part of an historical process in which, after an early close 
association, schools of social work and corrections drifted apart from each other. The 
reasons why this happened are complex: It is probably an oversimplification to say, as many 
do, that this was partly because social work theory became increasingly dependent upon psycho- 
analytic concepts, with emphasis on a-rational, unconscious motivation; as well as because of 
increased emphasis on the right of the client to self-determination. And that these taken 
together resulted in doubts about the effective use of social work in an authoritarian setting. 
These concepts undoubtedly seemed incompatible with some of the assumptions of the criminal 
law and the ways in which many courts were conducted, Moreover, the penal system was either 
punitive or else relied upon efforts at individual reform based upon environmental manipula- 
tion, moral exhortation and arbitrarily imposed controls on behavior. In short, it punished 
or undertook custodial care of the offender in order to protect the community, or else sought 
to reform him by means which social workers had long since discovered to be ineffective, in , 
that change forced upon the individual does not change his inner motivation. 


At present, movement from both sides is altering this apparent deadlock. The growth of 
knowledge in the social and behavioral sciences, the very substantial research in this country 
into the causation and treatment of delinquency, together with more humane attitudes toward 
the offender, have all contributed toward provision of increased facilities for diagriosis anid 
treatment in correctionel institutions and as a basic element in probation and parole. Psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, social workers and teachers work together on the 
professional staffs of correctional agencies, with varying degrees of clarification of their 
appropriate roles. There is also emphasis on a broader orientation for judges, of more psycho- 
social content in the training of law enforcement officers, and on in-service training for 
house parents, detention home counselors and custodial staff in prisons and other correctional | 
institutions. 
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The range and extent of single or multi-discipline research in delinquency or closely 
related fields is exceedingly impressive, whether undertaken by universities, correctional 
agencies, various national organizations or independent groups. The problem of making these 
research findings known and of embodying them in operational programs is, however, acute. 

"The field of corrections in the United States is generally characterized by inadequate ex- ‘ 
change of information and, often, by ignorance of significant current developments. "4 
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So far as the correctional services themselves are concerned, the most fruitful growing 
points often seem to be in treatment-oriented correctional institutions rather than through 
probation and parole services to the offender in the commnity. This is somewhat out of line 
with the general trend toward rehabilitation of the individual in his social milieu, rather 
than removal from it; though in the most enlightened institutions an attempt is made to create 
a therapeutic community. 


Juvenile probation appears to have a higher status than adult probation though in a few 
states or localities the latter service may be more highly developed. This was said to be 
related to feeling in the United States about constructive help to young people, their 
greater ability to profit from it and their importance as future citizens. This arguuent is 
potent in itself but it ignores the fact that the adult offender is often a member of a 
family in which there are children.? It is rare to find work being undertaken with the 
families of offenders in correctional institutions, whether for juvenile or adults, or close 
cooperation with other agencies which mayor should--be helping them. The quantity and 
quality of help available to parolees may also be insufficient to support treatment achieve- 
ments in the best institutions. It is, of course, well known that in any country the per- 
centage of women offenders is small compared with that of men, All the same, the low number 
of women in prison or on probation in this country suggests that other factors may well be at 
work (one dean suggested American gallantry toward women as a possible explanation), The 
social adjustment of women offenders not given the "help" of probation or a prison sentence 
and parole may have been studied already. If not, it would well repay this. From the point 
of view of the present enquiry, this situation and the fact that in the United States women 
are commonly put on probation or parole to men helps to cast light on the very small number 
of openings for women social workers in corrections. In a few instances women graduate 
social workers are supervising men probation officers while in several departments of cor- 
rections there were plans to appoint a few more women, whether in prison, probation or 
parole services. 


Treatment services in correctional institutions, which sometimes started with a small 
and possibly isolated psychiatric clinic team, are now, where they exist, becoming well inte- 
grated as part of the total service. The role of social workers is commonly exercised at key 
points in connection with reception, diagnosis and classification, family visits, commmity 
contacts, reading selected mail (as a means of identifying inmates' problems and offering 
help with them), work and group assignments, case conferences, group services, and reports 
for parole board reviews and decisions, Both employed social workers and students are in- 
volved in group services which are a significant development in correctional institutions. 
These groups seem to be of three kinds: discussion groups conducted by custodial or other 
untrained staff, group counseling undertaken by social workers, and group therapy undertaken 
by psychologists or occasionally by psychiatrists. Some important aims seem to be to modify 
the individual's attitudes as a result of peer group discussion, to arouse anxiety ami motiva- 
tion for change, or conversely to allay it in relation to family and commumity problems; and 
te lessen the distance between the staff and the inmate system. Possibly the most important 
single purpose is to enable the individual to learn through group participation the A.B.C. of 
social living. 


The schools of social work are less concerned than formerly about the incompatibility 
between authority and social work. It is now generally recognized that use of authority is 
inherent in the operation of vgrious agencies, that authority may be used positively and that 
social controls are necessary.” The discussion thus shifts from whether it should be used to 
how it should be used. This shift of emphasis is in part attributed to the development of 


>For example, in 20% of ADC cases the father is in a penal institution. 


For a closely reasoned discussion, see Elliot Studt, "Worker-Client Authority Relationships 
in Social Work," Socja] Work, Vol. 4, No. 1 (January 1959), 18. 
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work with "hard-to-reach" clients, multi-problem families and street gangs; to increased psy- 
chiatric knowledge in relation to character disorders and socio-paths; as well as to the 
growth and application of knowledge from social psychology and sociology, especially in rela- 
tion to gangs, social deviance, delinquent subcultures, lower and middle class social values 
and the effects of social structure, roles and status on individual behavior. In the new 
possibilities thus opening up for treatment of the involuntary and unmotivated, acting-out, 
impulse-ridden, hostile or inadequate client the correctional agency begins to be seen as a 
significant setting for such treatment, or at least as capable of becoming so, because it is 
the only agency which can hold the involuntary client long enough for treatment to take effect, 
Much work yet remains to be done on the use of limit setting and controls as a means to in- 
crease the client's capacity for socially mature self-determination rather than to motivate 
him to conform to accepted standards.” 


There is a general shortage of case records for teaching purposes in corrections. A few 
casework records exist, notably the Council's Casebook in Correctional Casework. 
There appear, however, to be practically no group work (except of work with street gangs) or 
community organization records in this field. This is a serious gap in view of the heavy 
emphasis on group methods in treatment-oriented correctional institutions and in some non- 
institutional settings. Relations within correctional agencies and between them and the 
community are also capable of providing a significant source of commmity organization records, 
In addition, the rich sociological and psychiatric material in this field is in marked con- 
trast to the paucity of basic studies of social work findings and problems. The writings of 
Elliot Studt indeed stand out as the biggest single contribution to the much needed attempt 
to relate sociological, psychological and psychiatric knowledge in the field to social work 
theory and practice, and in so doing to enrich both education and practice. 


Some ideas that correctional material is "specialized" whereas that from settings more 
traditionally associated with social work is "generic" seemed on further analysis to spring 
from insufficient study of the material in relation to a generic program. For example, the 
fact that certain great social issues like the use of coercion, or the necessity both to use 
social controls and to impose democratic limitations on their use, appear at their zenith in 
corrections does not mean that they can realistically be ignored elsewhere. 


The general trends already noted are either actually or en 
rapprochement between the schools of social work and 
not to suggest that all courts or other correctional agencies are treatment-oriented; while 
those who wish to improve practices often struggle with problems of untrained staffs, heavy 
caseloads and lack of financial resources. In any event, they do not necessarily want to 
employ or know how to use graduate social workers, 


Probation and parole are regarded by some as a skilled casework service but by others as 
a means to force upon the offender the observance of a series of restrictions on his behavior. 
Similarly, correctional institutions may be thought of primarily as a means to punish the 
offender amd protect the community or as a controlled situation in which, by individual 
diagnosis and treatment, group services and planned milieu therapy, lasting attitude changes 
may be brought about. Some of the failure of social workers to function effectively in cor- 
rections is due to their inability to adapt their professional practice in the setting. But 
rehabilitation is not simply the outcome of a professional skill exercised in isolation from 
the whole operation of the agency. Correctional agencies are social structures and systems 
in which old attitudes may be congealed in out-of-date buildings, legal enactments and prac- 
tices. And social workers, like others who seek to bring new ideas to birth, must be able to 
work within the agency in such a way as to provide the dynamic for change, and to demonstrate 
better results as an outcome of change. 


"Ver a discussion of certain inherent problems, see Lloyd E, Ohlin, Herman Piven and Donnell 
M. Pappenfort, "Major Dilemmas of the Social Worker in Probation and Parole," The NPPA 
Journal, Vol. 2, No. 3 (July 1956), 211-225. 
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There is also acute conflict throughout the field of corrections as to whether it is 
desirable to employ professional personnel whose identification would be both with their pro- 
fession and with corrections or whether it would be preferable to develop a profession of 
corrections. Some university programs prepare students specifically for work in corrections, 
and proposals for a 1-2 year specialized training find favor because this would be closely 
related to perceived requirements in this field; moreover, those so trained would be less 
likely to leave for other jobs. From another angle, there are also those who believe that 
the untrained or in-service trained worker from a working class background is closer to the 
client, speaks his language, and is thus able both to understand and control him mre effec- 
tively than the professionally qualified social worker. 


It is also suggested that social workers, psychiatrists, and psychologists often do not 
consult with house parents, custodial staff and law enforcement officers, or else force their 
professional viewpoint upon them in jargon which they do not understand. These approaches 
tend to make these staffs feel devalued and frustrated; whereas in fact they may have acquired 
considerable experience of practice in relation to deviant behavior which would repay study 
and discussion sessions to clarify the concepts underlying their empirical knowledge and 
working methods. This is happening to some extent through case conferences and through such 
forms of in-service training as the annual Berkeley Training Institutes for Probation, Parole 
and Institutional Staff. 


Some schools of social work already have a long connection with the correctional field 
or else are seeking to establish this connection or to expand ami improve field placements. 
On the other hand, it must be recognized that deans and other faculty members have their 
hands full with existing commitments, that they are often not familiar with and may have 
mixed feelings about corrections, that there is no dearth of jobs in other agencies for 
graduates of schools of social work and that training grants are readily available in certain 
other fields but scarce in corrections. 


In the schools visited, a number of faculty members had had or were having substantial 
experience in the correctional field. This was primarily among those responsible for co- 
ordinating field practice or for teaching social services courses or social process or 
research, A considerable volume of research was being undertaken by faculty members in 
various parts of the correctional field. There were, however, comparatively few methods 
course teachers with direct experience in corrections, though some had improved their under- 
standing of this field through teaching institutes for correctional personnel. This meant 
that the real grass roots knowledge of the field was mainly found among research staffs and 
faculty members in charge of field instruction. 


The overall impression left upon an enquirer from another country is that schools of 
social work and correctional agencies are becoming aware that they may have mich to gain 
from and give to each other, There are, however, still uncertainties and reservations about 
this; moreover, each is both proud and sensitive, fearful of criticism, of being told what 
"ought" to be done, or of having new ways of thought or action imposed upon them, In short, 
the schools may think that correctional agencies do not understand social work nor the educa- 
tional standards required in graduate study, and correctional agencies are sometimes equally 
convinced that the schools are by and large unfamiliar with or unrealistic about the needs of 
the correctional situation. Nonetheless, many bridges, some old and some new, exist. Joint 
discussion, exploration, experimentation and research are needed in order to give each a 
better understanding of the other and to modify attitudes which hinder the development of 
better service and closer cooperation. Some practical steps which might be undertaken in 
relation to the Council's project in corrections and in close cooperation with other national 
agencies in this field have been suggested (see page 24). 


SInformation about this was obtained from 44 schools of social work by the Committee on 
Corrections in 1955, 
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HINDRANCES 


It. is common to find job classifications in corrections for "social workers," "case- 
workers," "group workers," "group counselors," or else that an M.S.W. is a preferred or even 
required qualification for appointment as a probation or parole officer or to some specific 
post in a correctional institution.” Even though many people in corrections still have mixed 


feelings about graduate social workers, it is significant that there are vastly more jobs open 


to social workers in this field than there are qualified people to fill them. It must, of 
course, be remembered that the majority of students in schools of social work are women! and 
that probably 80%90% of the jobs in corrections are only open to men. One result is that 
many jobs which by definition require social work skill are in fact filled by persons with at 
most a Bachelor's degree, who have not subsequently received any in-service training, and 
who may have no opportunity for educational leave or to qualify through a work-study program. 
It is now beginning to be accepted that this may not be a temporary phenomenon and serious 
thought must be given to devising forms of training for them, 


There are, of course, a number of individual examples of oor or family courts sub- 
stantially staffed with graduate social workers (largely women) as probation officers; of 
adult probation and parole services with a significant percentage of graduate social workers; 
as well as of detention homes and correctional diagfhostic centers and institutions for 
juveniles and adults where graduate social workers are recruited as members of a professional 
team, These are, however, but beacon lights. The more typical situation is represented by 
the fact that so far as is known only about 10% of the juvenile court probation officers for 


the country as a whole are graduate social workers, Figures are not available for the federal 
probation and parole service and in social work posts in federal prisons. But rough estimates 


would put the number of graduate social workers at between 10% and 12%. On the other hand, 
roughly 60%-80% of all these personnel are college graduates and would therefore be eligible 
for admission to a school of social work. Less than one in four of those who occupy social 
work posts in public training schools are graduate social workers. It is equally significant 
that, for example, of 35 posts in the California Youth Authority open only to graduate social 
workers, 12 were vacant in March 1960. 


There seems to be good evidence for the view that, unless promotion goes by seniority, 
graduate social workers who go into corrections rise rapidly as supervisors or to key admin- 
istrative positions in which they influence policy, whether as directors of services or as 
assistant wardens or wardens in prisons or as superintendents of other correctional institu- 
tions, or as chief probation officers, or as members of research teams. In such positions it 
tends to be forgotten that they are social workers since they are not by definition exercis- 
ing professional treatment skills, though frequently they must have knowledge of social 
research methodology and show skill in administration. In these circumstances schools of 
social work might make a significant contribution by providing for advanced study in the 
social work administration of correctional agencies. 


At the other end of the scale, it is said that some mediocre social work graduates as 
well as students who have been discontinued at the end of their first year find their way 
into corrections and are often actively hostile to social work. 


There is a tendency for both groups, the best and the least good, to become identified 
with corrections rather than with the profession of social work. This is particularly prone 
to happen in certain correctional situations where compromise with professional standards is 
inevitable; in such circumstances some social workers compromise to the point of losing their 
professional identity; others leave the field; others arrive at a mutual adjustment or are 


%For a further discussion, see Elliot Studt, the 
Eield (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1959), 11-12. 

1 

Nonetheless, the percentage of men is increasing. In 1957-58 they formed 37.5% of the 
total enrollment in U.S. schools of social work and 37.6% of that in the Canadian schools, 


In 1959 these percentages had changed to 40% for the U.S.A. and 39% for Canada. 
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able to use their social work skill to modify agency practices. Except in comparatively 
dsolated situations, the experienced and skilled professional practitioner is rare, since 
competence is synonymous with promotion up the administrative ladder as the way to a higher 
salary and higher status, In any event, with a few notable exceptions, diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities tend to be in institutions. This further skews the development of adequate 
social work service to the offender in the commnity—and to his family. The number of 
qualified social workers in administrative and research positions thus appears to be out of 
balance with the numbers who are required as field instructors and teachers if social work is 
to advance in the correctional setting. This total situation must clearly have unfortunate 
effects on the development of social work methodology in corrections and on the suitability 
of correctional agencies for students' field instruction. Moreover, many research findings 
cannot be applied nor adequate diagnostic and treatment facilities be provided without the 
necessary professional personnel. Some administrators in correctional agencies were aware of 
this problem and discussing ways of rewarding the good practitioner by increased salary and 
status. The effects of this career structure on recruitment of persons with correctional 
experience to school faculties will be discussed later (see page 18). Many social workers 
are concerned about the difficulty of preserving their professional identity in the correc- 
tional field where strong forces operate to pull them into the correctional orbit and, so 
they complain, they receive too little support from either their professional colleagues 
elsewhere or from the schools of social work. 


Salaries were generally said to compare favorably with those for social workers in other 
agencies, particularly when good promotion prospects were taken into account. Nonetheless, 
in one state visited, beginning salaries in corrections were about $1,000 a year lower than 
in the Veterans' Administration. This, coupled with the lack of training grants, naturally 
affected recruitment. 


Examples of reasonable casgjoads were found both in juvenile courts and in treatment- 
oriented correctional agencies. 1 Standard caseloads of 75 or 100 were more usual, and in 
practice, examples were given of double those figures or more. These high caseloads were 
related on the one hand to the large percentage of offenders placed on probation by the 
courts (though this depends on the sentencing policy of individual judges) and on the other 
hand to budgetary and recruitment problems which hampered provision of sufficient personnel, 
"Except in three states, the bungge of providing juvenile court service must be borne entirely 
or largely by local government." A research currently being undertaken in los Angeles 
County Probation Department by a faculty member of the University of Southern California 
School of Social Work seems likely to demonstrate that lower caseloads (i,e,, reduced to 50 
from a standard caseload of 75) actually result in a more than proportionate saving on de- 
tention and other costs.'3 "Good probation service qe only about one-fiftieth as much as 
good training schools services per child per year." The NPPA calculated that in 1953-54 
the cost per person per year of good probation was $150, whereas the cost per person per year 
in a state correctional institution ranged from $1,000 to $3,000. 


It was frequently said that the high caseloads, the distances to be covered and the 
number of courts to be served often resulted in probation officers spending a large part of 
their time on social enquiries and miscellaneous court work. In such situations probation 


Mone NPPA standard is 50 work units (a pre-sentence investigation counts as 5 work units and 
probation supervision 1 unit) per month. 
12 Focus on Children and Youth, Report of the Council of National Organizations on Children and 


Youth for the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, 318. 


13the three-year demonstration project in Saginaw County, Michigan, designed to discover whether 
optimm use is being made of probation services in correctional treatment, is based upon the 
NPPA standard caseload of 50 units, and with increased professional social work staff and 


supervision. 


"Report to the Congress on Juvenile U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, N.D. (Note: Report appeared in 1960), 27. 
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and parole was bound to consist mainly of checking up on the client's activities, sometimes 

by telephone or letter. It was also said that probation and parole officers did not always 
desire more time for interviews with persons on probation or parole for fear this uncovered 
problems with which they had neither time nor skill to deal. Sometimes staff supervision was 
available from graduate social workers but more often than not supervisors had no professional 
qualifications and were primarily concerned with seeing that legal and administrative require- 
ments were observed. It is clear that many departments of corrections are contending with 
enormous difficulties of under-steffing and under-qualified staff. This situation, which 
undoubtedly deters graduate social workers from entering this field, of itself deepens the 
vicious circle. Nonetheless, no tribute would be too high to pay to those administrators and 
others in the correctional field who against many odds continue to take pride in their work 
and struggle to bring about improvements. 


While many people stressed the problems referred to above, the general impression seemed 
to be that career prospects are often very good for men with the right type of "aggressive" 
personality; that opportunities for social workers interested and competent in research are 
also good; that certain court, county or state probation and parole services offer satisfac- 
tory opportunities to caseworkers; and that some of the most stimulating and challenging 
opportunities in the whole field of social work exist in multi-discipline professional teams 
in treatment-oriented correctional institutions. The common statement from the correctional 
field that they want social workers rather than caseworkers, group workers or community 
organizers in effect means that social workers in this field will be called upon to use all 
three methods—-and will also need skill in administration and research. This is a job which 
calls upon the whole of a social worker's actual or potential skill and competence, but it is 
no field for those who can only function effectively in the sheltered agency, working with 
the amxlety-motivated rather than the hostile, acting out, involuntary client. 


It would be less than realistic not to discuss the disadvantages which are said to exist 
in greater or less degree in a number of correctional settings. It is not suggested that all 
these disadvantages are peculiar to corrections. Many, in any event, have far wider implica- 
tions than their effect on the recruitment or retention of graduate social workers. Some are 
rigid and pervasive, others subject to swift winds of change, others yet may be modified 
through better mutual understanding, respect and cooperation between members of the legal and 
the "treatment" professions and administrators. The following are some of the reasons said 
to discourage social workers from the correctional field. 


A. Appointment systems - Where appointments and promotions are made by judges, 
personal bias or political considerations, or ignorance of social work may 
affect decisions, 


Where they are under civil service, personality factors may nct always weigh 
in selection, salaries may be no higher for graduate social workers than for 
those without a professional qualification, while residence requirements and 
seniority rules may severely restrict mobility and promotion aspects. 


Where appointments are made on a political basis, professional qualifica- 
tions and personal suitability will not be primary requirements for appoint- 
ment or promotion; and there may also be undertainty of tenure. 


B. Uncertainties and rigidities - This refers mainly to the changes which may 
happen over-night with change of a key person in the power structure or be- 
cause of political changes. Such changes are sometimes beneficial but they 
tend not to be seen in this light by professional social workers who have 
gone to work in a correctional setting with a good reputation and fear 
negative change. 


These uncertainties and work difficulties are centered to some extent on 
the degree and range of power exercised by judges—the power to appoint, to 
promote or not promote, to give or withhold salary increases, to dismiss, 


mi 
15. 


This same degree of individual power does not exist in a state department under 
civil service, though staff shortages and heavy workloads may result in rigid 
practices, with no opportunity for professional advancement or to carry out 
individualized treatment. 


A court may be served by several different judges with different attitudes 
and methods of working. There may also be rapid change of judges. They may 
have no knowledge of social work or of how to use social workers. They may 
see their own function in purely legal terms and be comparatively indifferent 
to other aspects of the court's functioning, including teamwork and administra- 
tive efficiency. Where they think it important to individualize the offender, 
they may do so by imposing unrealistic controls on the basis of their own 
hunches, prejudices, and moral values, and with little capacity to communicate 
with him, thus making the social worker's task more difficult. Where they 
begin to have some understanding of causation and treatment they may make 
much better use of social workers but become uncertain about their own role. 
They may use the court for empire-building, or be anxious to get promotion 
away from it as quickly as possible, or be motivated by political expediency. 
But on the other hand they may sometimes be very good indeed, able to give 
effective leadership and to demonstrate the attitudes of impartiality, fairness 
and regard for human rights which the law should breed and from which social 
workers have much to learn. The NPPA Council of Judges is an important means 
for improving attitudes and practices. 


t licts - Probably all social workers in corrections 

experience problems and conflicts in trying to hold the balance true between 

the needs of the individual, parental rights, the protection of the community 

and the demands of the law, as well as in working in an agency which is not 
primarily geared to social work or its philosophy. Apart from these inherent 
problems, a particular correctional agency may have practices which are truly 
damaging to the offender. Social workers may also be required to perform certain 
duties which more appropriately belong to law enforcament officers. dilate 


- There are often difficulties in working with members of the 
legal profession and law enforcement officers if their assumptions about the 
agency's purpose and about human motivation are too inconsistent with social mete 
work knowledge or philosophy. “i 


The agency - Problems arise in working in an agency which is rigid and highly 
structured in certain directions but often diffuse and unstructured as a set- 
ting for the orderly use of social work skill. This is reflected in large 
caseloads, lack of supervision or consultation services and irregular hours. 
There is also the heavy strain of continually taking hostility and trying to 
bring about beneficial attitude changes in involuntary clients caught in a 
situation in which they fear or are exper joncing punishment, social dis- 
approval and damage to their self-image. On the other hand, probation and 
parole officers sometimes have a good deal: more freedom to work in their own 
way with their clients than in many other social agencies, 


-ATTITUDES OF CORRECTIONAL AGENCIES TOWARD T LOYMENT OF PRO 0 


It was widely said that social work had been gaining ground in the last few years as an 


appropriate and desired professional qualification in corrections. As one correctional ad- 
ministrator said: "Even those who don't like social workers would hire them if they could." hee 


"Spor a further discussion of all these aspects, see for 
Juvenile Delinquents, U.S. Children's Bureau Publication No. 348 (Washington, D.C., 1954). Bes 
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Against this must be set the view that lip service is being paid to social work because it 
embodies some of the values and attitudes toward treatment which are accepted though not 
always implemented in corrections. There is also a good deal of frustration among correc- 
tional administrators as a result of their failure to recruit more than a handful of gradu- 
ate social workers, And also because of what are sometimes interpreted as rigid attitudes or 
lack of helpfulness on the part of schools of social work. This failure to recruit profes- 
sional social workers is gravely retarding the application of enlightened diagnostic and 
treatment policies, Among the conflicting attitudes toward social workers this is one of the 
factors turning corrections in on itself and away from professional social work. 


The following is an attempt to summarize what is said for and against professional social 
workers in corrections. 


In Favor he Use o fessio r 


Psychologists are needed and used for personality testing, treatment and group 
therapy; their skill is complementary rather than an alternative to social work 
skill, but they would not be able to use their clinical skill as probation or parole 
officers. Sociologists are used in research and for classification and prediction 
studies in correctional institutions but they have not developed skill in work with 
individuals or groups. Thus, although psychologists and sociologists are needed to 
fulfil appropriate roles in the correctional field, the knowledge and skill of 
social workers are more suited than that of any other profession to bring about the 
behavior changes which a progressive correctional agency is striving to achieve. 
This is because they not only have appropriate knowledge about human behavior and 
motivation about individuals and families and their environment, but also skill in 
applying this knowledge in social diagnosis and treatment. They know how to inter- 
view people "so as to get them really talking." They know something about how to 
motivate them to change and how to use community resources. This, however, does 
not necessarily mean that they are exactly what correctional agencies want. 


a Use of Pro fe) Social Worker 


Social workers too often come into correctional agencies knowing nothing about 
the law or about court procedures, limitations and deadlines; and they are doubtful 
about the use of the authority inherent in a correctional situation. 


They make demands for a type of professional practice and consideration for 
the client which does not always fit in with the team or with administrative or 
other practices in the agency. Their point of view may differ too markedly from 
the legal point of view and judges often do not know how to use them, partly on 
this account. They may try to influence the judge to take too big risks on be- 
half of the offender and against the interests of the community. They tend to 
overlook the high visibility of court decisions in contrast to the low visibility 
of social work skill, and to be unduly frustrated by the common emphasis in 
courts and correctional institutions on playing for safety. 


They often refuse to work in an agency which does not offer professional 
supervision ("do they never grow up?"). Their skill and method and their modes 
of practice may have been acquired with small caselcads of anxiety-motivated 
voluntary clients in a protected agency setting. If so, they are often almst 
unable to function professionally with a different type of client and setting. 
They are often "busy being professional" and do not work sufficiently closely with 
nor respect the knowledge and experience of lawbreakers which law enforcement 
officers, house parents and custodial staffs may have acquired. 
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Sociologists (especially with a criminology major) may be preferred because they know more 
about the court setting, they are more comfortable with authority and they do not have a 
professional skill or professional standards which they find hard to reconcile with a cor- 
rectional setting. Moreover, it is said that they are often better from a personality point 
of view than some graduate social workers who go into corrections. They may be preferred for 
these reasons, even though they do not have the skill valued in the social worker. 


General 


It will be noticed that many of the foregoing points match--though from the reverse angle—— 
the versions given as to why social workers find it hard to function in a correctional set- 
ting. Some are the kind of criticisms which many agencies without good orientation programs 
make about any new professional worker. But they are sufficiently significant to point to 
the need for further discussion between schools and correctional agencies in order to promote 
better mutual understanding, to identify possible modifications in agency practice which 
would result in better service by social workers, as well as additions to the schools' pro- 
gram which would prepere students better for this field and enable them to operate more 
flexibly in it. Im any event, no more than a beginning has been made in identifying the 
nature of the social work task at various points in correctional agencies, for example, 
analyzing what probation and parole officers and social workers in correctional institutions 
actually do'° and freeing the social work role from certain inappropriate functions now 
sometimes attached to it. 


Vv. TITUDES OF STUDENTS TOWARD CORRECTIONS 


Many students were said to express an interest in corrections at the initial application 
stage. Some of these are excellent candidates; others at interview or after may prove to be 
people who over-identify with authority or the underdog, while sometimes an expressed desire 
to help the offender masks a deep-seated need to punish. Many, however, could be helped to 
become aware of and modify these attitudes but, compared with those who show initial interest, 
very few go into the correctional field after they graduate. This was said to be primarily 
due to the lack of field placements, since many studehts tend, for training grant and other 
reasons, to work in the setting where they have had a placement. If there are no field 
placements, or if students have a bad experience in such a placement, they tend to think 
corrections is not part of social work. On the other hand, if there are students in correc- 
tional field placements, they bring in material from this field which would otherwise go by 
default in class discussions, Even a few students in a correctional field placement may 
interest a wider group of students in corrections as a form of social work. 


It was also said that many faculty members were ignorant about corrections, or else 
actively discouraged students from working in correctional agencies because of supposed or 
actual incompatibility between practices in particular agencies and social work. Faculty 
members, particularly methods course teachers, tend to have had their experience in the 
traditional family, psychiatric, medical and child welfare settings, to draw on material from 
these settings, to encourage students to work in them, and to be largely ignorant of correc- 
tional agencies and the type of clientele with whom they deal. This lack of methods course 
teachers who have worked in correctional settings is related to and undoubtedly perpetuates 
the view that corrections is "specialized" or "different." Throughout the curriculum of many 
schools there was said to be insufficient emphasis on corrections at many points where it 
would be relevant. Also, it cannot be denied that the gulf between the fascinations of study- 
ing crime and the hard grind of work in a correctional agency partly accounts for the small 
number of students who ultimately go into corrections, 


'Can interesting example is A Profile of the Prectitioner in e Correctional Setting, California me 
Probation, Parole and Correctional Associetion (1959) mimeo. See also Jane K. Ives, 
"Critical Aspects of the Probation-Parole Officer's Job" (Doctoral dissertation, University 


of Chicago, 1959). 
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VI. CORRECTIONAL CONTENT IN BASIC EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Volume V of the Curriculum Study embodies work accomplished by the Council's Committee on 
Corrections and rrovides a framework which individual schools will no doubt add to or modify 
to fit the total balance of their curricula and as they work out the materia) in greater 
detail in actual course content. 


All the schools visited had a considerable investment in the correctional field. The view 
that Volume V indicated a speciulization was encountered in passing, but most discussions 
centered around the problem of incorporating this amount of correctional material in the 
curriculum without curtailing the amount of time given to material from other fields. Social 
work education is expanding by adding a deeper social dimension to its teaching and by taking 
account of personality types less usually encountered in traditional social work settings. In 
so doing it is finding sociological studies in the field of delinquency particularly rich in 
suitable content; while psychiatry and sociology are developing fruitful knowledge of persons 
in the correctional setting hitherto regarded as untreatable. In various curricula the 
following material was commonly found: 


Social Process - Forms of social control. The relation between social conformity and social 
change. The nature and incidence of delinquency;. jts manifestations as a form of social 
deviance or social pathology, largely related to the growth of urban communities and modern 
means of communication, to economic and sociel factors and to certain cultural values at 
variance with the middle class values which mainly control the power structure. The effect 
of these other values, of low status achievement, defective role performance, and an un- 
favorable social milieu in producing delinquent sub-cultures, 


Human Growth and Behavior - The character disorders and their relation to delinquent behavior. 
The personality types commonly found in a correctional caseload - situational delinquents, 
socio-paths, impulse-ridden, aggressive and acting-out delinquents, neurotic and maladjusted 
delinquents, The etiology of these conditions as a reaction to the individual's life experi- 
ence in his family and social setting. Precipitating causes and known methods of control or 
treatment, Interpersonal and social dynamics of marriage and family life in their bearing 
upon delinquent behavior. 


fhe. Sesial_sarvioes - Correctional agencies as part of the social services. Their nature 
courts, probation and parole and correctional institutions), their legal structure, how they 
operate, and what are the characteristic roles, professional competencies and attitudes of 
the legal and other related professions. Correctional agencies as the embodiment of punitive 
or treatment attitudes, and how the agency itself may be used to enforce social controls in 
ways which are therapeutic for the individual so that he internalizes socially acceptable 
rather than socially repudiated behavior. 


The foregoirg content is being taught in "what can be done about it?" terms, with an 
emphasis on research findings, on gaps in existing knowledge, on causation, on alleviation 
and treatment, and specifically on the use of casework, group work and (to a limited extent) 
community organization methods in working with the delinquent or near-delinquent client, 
whether in correctional agencies or elsewhere. Most commonly this material is found as part 
of the total content of generic courses in human growth and behavior, social process, the 
social services, methods, administration and research, Elective courses are also offered in 
various aspects of delinquency and its treatment; sometimes these are general courses on basic 
principles of criminology, sometimes they are seminars directly related to field placements. 
Where there was a research faculty member with direct knowledge of the correctional field and 
where students had such field placements, there were usually a few student theses each year 
on some aspect of corrections. 


Relations with university law and sociology departments vary. In certain schools there 
was a close connection and interchange of course teaching. In other schools there was little 
connection, sometimes because members of the faculty were qualified to teach these subjects, 
or tnere was no course in law in the curriculum, or else a judge or attorney or law enforce- 
ment officer was brought in at a certain point in the course. 
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Teaching about the uses and abuses of authority seemed to run through the curricula. It 
was, however, less usual to find any substantial teaching about the nature of law, the dif- 
ference between civil and criminal law, its relation to cultural values and changing social 
attitudes, use of the ultimate sanction of coercion, and the social philosophy on which law 
and a penal system rests. Teaching about the use of social controls was not necessarily 
related to political theory in regard to liberty, equality and justice, and to basic issues 
between the individual and the state. It is, of course, true that there is already too much 
to cover in two years and that some of this should be taught at the undergraduate level. But 
at the professional education level when students come sharply up against authority in the 
correctional field and the difficulty of reconciling this with the social work ethic of 
respect for the individual and his right to self-determination, it was sometimes suggested 
that they need the guiding principles which political science or social philosophy could give 
them in order to distinguish between indifferent practices in particular correctional agencies 
and the function of law as such. 


Some social workers and others who know this field contend that it is unnecessary, others 
that it is essential for students who intend to work in corrections to study the law, cor- 
rectional agencies, criminology, and delinquent personality types, and the use of social work 
skill in working with them, There is similar disagreement about the necessity for a field 
placement in corrections. Basically this seemed to reduce itself to conflicting views as to 
whether or not graduate social workers could operate effectively in the correctional fields 
without: 


Knowledge of the delinquent caseload and skill in working with acting-out and unmotivated 
clients, especially in a correctional setting; 


Knowledge of legal procedures and correctional agency requirements; 
Knowledge of institutional settings and how to work in them. 


These conflicting views exist among both school faculties and social workers in the cor- 
rectional field. On the one hand it was argued that a social worker with a basic education 
in social work is able to operate in any setting, given an orientation to the specific set- 
ting. On the other hand, examples were quoted of the difficulties experienced in a correc- 
tional setting by social workers whose skill had been developed in relation to helping 
voluntary well-motivated clients to decide what use they could make of the agency's service; 
who were used to 50-minute interviews; and to whom the rigid deadlines, the quick decisions 
and the authority of a court setting were quite alien. 


The contention (referred to already) that social workers are substantially but not wholly 
what correctional agencies need arises at this point. It seems that attitudes, working method 
and knowledge are all involved. The schools cannot ignore this by generalizations about 
learning the specifics of agency settings on the job, any more than correctional agencies can 
expeci the schools to forego basic education for social work in favor of specialized prepara- 
tion for a particular setting. The only fruitful action would seem to be for small groups on 
each side to come together and analyze in detail by discussion and research what a newly 
appointed graduate social worker should be required to do and to know. This would provide 
obfective evidence on which to clarify those principles, basic knowledge and concepts which 
should properly be part of graduate education, and on the other hand to identify more precisely 
the responsibilities of correctional agencies for the orientation of new workers. 


"For a useful statement of this kind, see fon 
Correctional Settings, California Probation, Parole and Correctional Association (1960) mimeo. 
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VII. FIELD PLACEMENTS IN CORRECTIONAL AGENCIES 


There can be little doubt that good field instructional placements, with all that this 
implies, would be the most effective means of increasing the number of graduate social 
workers in the correctional field. Without such placements it is hardly possible for 
knowledge about and interest in any given field of practice to get into the bloodstream of 
a school of social work, It is of comparatively little avail to introduce correctional 
material into classroom teaching unless at the same time some significant number of faculty 
members and students are related to and have direct experience of good correctional agencies. 
Moreover, to work with these, as with other agencies, in a mutual effort to improve standards 
of service is a major way in which schools of social work discharge their responsibility to 
the community. It is, therefore, sobering to discover that there were in 1959 only 276 stu- 
dents in correctional field placements in U.S. schools of social work compared with 637 in 
child welfare, 508 in public assistance, and 642 in family services,!& 


In the schools of social work visited during the enquiry, students had field placements 
in probation and parole (juvenile, adult, a federal court, a boys' court and a domestic 
relations court) in detention homes, in a reformatory, in training schools, in prisons 
(Ancluding reception and diagnostic centers) and in a treatment school for girls run by a 
county probation department, as well as in treatment schools run by private agencies. These 
placements included group work as well as casework: the two methods were usually differ- 
entiated, but typically in institutional settings and occasionally in probation casework 
students were also responsible for group sessions, It is significant that every type of 
correctional agency was being used, that graduate social workers were employed in all these 
settings and that students from these schools were having field instruction in casework and 
group work in this range of correctional settings. This illustrates what is, in fact, 
possible in this field. Some schools placed their own field instructor in an agency which 
could not be used otherwise. Some agencies could only be used because individual graduate 
social workers were available, but a heavy work load or a change of worker might upset the 
whole field placement. Sometimes there had been over a period of years a history of use of 
and withdrawal from a given agency, with little opportunity for steady development of a 
professional service, In some schools there was a shortage of possible placements in rela- 
tion to the number of students requesting these: in others good placements were unused for 
lack of students. 


The following reasons were given for the small number of field placements in corrections 
in the country as a whole: 


1, It is easier and involves much less investment of faculty time to use well-tried 
agencies with which the school has had long contacts, which provide experienced field 
instructors and other facilities for students, which accept educational responsibilities 
in regard to them, and which know how to use professional social workers. 


2. Where, as often happens, there are sufficient field placements in such agencies there 
is not the incentive created by shortage of field placements to seek fresh agencies. 


3. It is commonly suggested that correctional placements are not usually suitable for first- 
year students, though others would say this depends on selection of cases and the 
maturity of the student. The choice of placement for second-year students is frequently 
determined by the source of their training grants. 


1Estatistics on Social Work Education (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1959), 10. 
The figures for Canada were 17 in corrections as against 83 in child welfare, 67 in public 
assistance and 95 in family services. 
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There are few well-qualified field instructors in correctional agencies. '? This means 
that the school must either put in its own field instructor to work with the agency 
instructor(s) or to supervise a student unit, or the agency must be willing and able to 
make a special appointment. At the best, when qualified but inexperienced field instruc- 
tors exist, both the agency and the school will need to invest much staff time in con- 
sultations and in providing classes in supervision for them. 


Even where a correctional agency is eager to have students, its graduate social workers 
may carry far too heavy case loads to make field instruction possible and there may not 
be funds available to make a special appointment. An example may be cited of a state 
where the probation and parole service was eager to cooperate with the school but 
officers were carrying case loads of over 100 and there was an urgent need for five 
additional officers but without the budgetary resources to appoint them. In such a 
situation, which is not atypical, there is little hope of action unless the school can 
provide a field instructor, at any rate, for a limited period. 


Where the sociel work staff in a correctional agency is working under excessively heavy 
pressures, the introduction of a protected student unit operated on proper educational 
standards may be so far removed from the realities of the work situation as to engender 
hostility to professional social work in the agency staff, as well as making students 
determined to steer clear of such employment. 


In the early stages of developing a new correctional field placement this may offer 

less good experience than that given by other well established agencies. Schools may be 
reluctant to give students such an experience, both on educational grounds and also be- 
cause they are paying high fees for tuition, often at considerable personal sacrifice. 
Moreover, the principle that if they have a basic education in social work they are 
qualified to work in any agency in itself points to the best possible placement irre- 
spective of setting. Students themselves are said to be reluctant to go into new 
placements in corrections because these are untried, because of the nature of the set- 
ting and because of the alleged difficulty of work with the clientele. In such a 
situation an agency which has made great efforts to reach the standards required by the 
school may become discouraged and tend to blame the school for lack of students. There 
may thus be a difficult initial period in developing a new correctional placement unless 
and until the student grapevine approves the placement, 


Group services (from group discussions through group counseling to group therapy) are 
developing rapidly in correctional institutions of all kinds. A few group work field 
placements, or placementswhich combine casework and group work, have been developed 
but there are practically no professional group workers in corrections who could be 
used as field instructors, 


Some schools of social work which have little contact with local correctional agencies 
may not be aware of graduate social workers employed in them and of possibilities of 
developing field placements. 


Good correctional agencies are not necessarily within easy reach of a school of social 
work, A long (and expensive) journey may be a further deterrent to stwients. Other 
good correctional agencies are beyond the reach of any school except those with block 
field placements. 


'"Snyenty-four of the 44 schools of social work which answered the questionnaire sent out by 
the Committee on Corrections in 1955 stated that the primary reason which limited field 
placements in correctional agencies was the lack of qualified field instructors, Replies 
from 51 schools to the questionnaire on obstacles to enrollment sent out by the Council in 
1960 placed corrections second highest in the list of fields of practice where lack of finan- 
cial aid for students or lack of field placements made the educational situation especially 
critical. 
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11, The fallacy is frequently pointed out of imagining that correctional clientele only turn 7 
up in correctional agencies. In fact, a proportion of them or their families belong to : 
multi-problem families known to a variety of social agencies for prolonged or recurrent 8 
services. It is thus undoubtedly true that students get experience of correctional or b 
closely allied clientele through field placements in public welfare, in protective ser- a 
vices, in child welfare, in work with multi-problem families or hard-to-reach clients, or h 
as unattached workers with street gangs, or in other facilities for delinquent or near- w 
delinquent groups. In such placements they may also have experience of work with courts 
in support, dependency, and other cases. Thus, students in these placements may have 
experience of the clientele found in a correctional case load, even though this is not 
a substitute for correctional field placements as such. zs 

Other aspects of the development of field placements are discussed in relation to finance pl 

(see page 18), be 

cc 

VIII, POSSIBILITIES OF INCREASED RECRUITMENT OF GRADUATE au 

There are four possible sources for an increased supply of graduate social workers in me 
corrections: th 
th 

1, An increase in recruitment to schools of social work. pe 

2. An increase in the number of students already in schools of social work who decide to go be 

into corrections. This is "robbing Peter to pay Paul,” unless accompanied by an absolute = 
increase in numbers. bo 

3. An increase in the number of experienced graduate social workers who later go into ; 

corrections, This has many advantages, provided it does not deplete other services, even ; ta 
though it does not increase the total number of social workers. 

4. An increase in educational leave and work-study grants to enable existing personnel who 

have the necessary entry qualifications to graduate from a school of social work. pe 
Increased recruitment means in effect attracting more men to work in corrections, or to on 

enter a school of social work rather than going directly into the field. It is often sug- a 

gested that this work with delinquent men and boys and the career prospects it offers is likely on 

to be attractive to the kind of man whom the schools particularly want to attract. It is also pi 
said that the schools are too "choosy" and often reject candidates with a working class back- ott 
ground who are exactly the type needed in probation and parole services, but who did not make 

high grades in college. The reverse argument suggests that the schools should only recruit %. 

students for corrections capable of rising to leadership positions and that they should be 

substantially versed in social research method, This "either/or" choice seems no more desir- 

able than the many others prevalent among all the conflicting views in the field of corrections, Ir 

It is universally agreed that an increase cannot be expected in the number of graduate 

social workers going into corrections unless training grants are made available for students on 

a national scale, The effect of the present situation on recruitment is obvious when it is re- The 

membered that financial grants are freely available for students willing to work in other and Cor 

more popular social work settings than corrections, Out of 4,934 students enrolled in U.S. thar 
schools of social work in 1959 no less than 3,875 were receiving grants from one source or = 
another. Of these it is possible that some of the 208 grants given by "other public depart- ne 


ments" were for correctional students.*° In time the NIMH grants now available for graduate i 
training in the correctional field should change this picture to some extent. (For other te 
aspects of the grant situation see page 18), — 


21 
Te 
20 statistics on Soejal Work Education, op, cit., 7. 227, 
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An increase in good field placements in corrections as a means of interesting students in 
this field and preparing them for it has already been discussed. The effect on recruitment of 
more field placements and more faculty members with experience in corrections is obvious, At 
present also candidates are failing to gain admission to some schools of social work because of 
shortage of field placements. For example, at one school visited, applications were already up 
by 1/3 over last year, when in any event, a number of suitable applicants could not be accepted; 
and there was an unusually high proportion of men applicants, some of whom would undoubtedly 
have gone into corrections, yet there was no possibility of increasing such field placements 
without funds to provide one or more field instructors. 


No information is available about the number of graduate social workers who, after experi- 
ence elsewhere, go into the field of corrections, what leads them to do so and whether they 
remain, One pointer is a follow-up undertaken by NIMH in 1957 to determine the current en- 
ployment status of social workers who had received Public Health Service Traineeship grants 
between 1948 and 1956--returns from 903 of these showed that 4% had moved into the field of 
corrections. 


Educational leave and work-study grants may actually assist recruitment because of the in- 
ducement they offer to work in a particular agency. They are, in any event, the most effective 
method of securing professional education for otherwise unqualified staff. It is also suggested 
that those who already have some experience in the correctional field are committed to it before 
they enter a school of social work, and also profit more from the school's program, An example 
was the work-study arrangement between the New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 
and the New York City Domestic Court through which 24 experienced probation officers qualified 
between 1955-1958. Another example is the Delaware County Juvenile Court which recruits 
college graduates acceptable to the University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work and re- 
quires them to gain admission to the School on a work-study program after a maximum of one 
year's employment at the Court. Yet another example comes from the Federal Prison Service in 
which persons recruited under the social work classification may be given educational leave to 
take graduate education in social work. 


The recruitment task is truly gigantic when it is remembered that in addition to the small 
percentage of graduate social workers already in the field, many services are seriously under- 
staffed or treatment facilities do not exist. For example, NPPA calculates a need for 40,000 
additional probation and parole officers; while 3 out of 10 state training schools have no 
social workers on their staffs. "...And personnel in other treatment institutions and agencies 
are at least equally unprepared for the work they perform, (Imagine what would happen to the 
nation's transportation if the same situation existed in regard to the engineers who build our 
roads and bridges! )...society has not yet learned how to estimate the value of such services as 
teaching, social work, and so on. As a result, because of poor pay, low social prestige, and 
other such factors, the shortage of personnel trained to deal effectively with the delinquent 
youngster has become so vast in extent and so serious in its effects that a concerted effort 021 
at national, state, and local levels is needed if it is to be solved in the foreseeable future. 


IX. FINANCE 


Financial resources are crucial to the expatision of social work in the correctional field. 
The availability of such help elsewhere acts as an actual discentive to students to go into 
corrections, and, in any event, no branch of professional social work can hope to recruit more 
than a few candidates without financial help. Obviously, public authorities must provide courts 
and other correctional agencies universally; social work is widely recognized as a necessary 
professional service in these; and yet only piecemeal provision exists to finance training. 
"This problem is so vast, and the need so urgent and so universal, that, like public assistance, 
it cannot be handled through local, or even state, resources alone." 


21 
Tocus on Children and Youth, op, cit., 322. 
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The following aspects are involved: 


Student Grants 


A particular correctional agency may have work-study stipends available or may grant educa- 
tional leave with part stipend. But, sometimes, even where there is state provision for this, 
departments of corrections or probation and parole services do not necessarily receive any 
grants, Information has not been obtained, and is possibly not obtainable, about the total 
number of such grants available in any given year. As has been said earlier, students who 
finance their first year of graduate study could often not manage a second year, however much 
they desire to work in the correctional field, and when, moreover, grants are easily available 
for employment in another field. 


As has also been said in another context, it was universally agreed that lack of grants is 
a basic limitation on recruitment to corrections and that the only effective remedy would be 
provision of federal grants. The extension of NIMH grants to this field is a hopeful move— 
as a first step, six will be available in corrections this year at the University of California 
School of Social Welfare, Berkeley, with a student unit at a state prison diagnostic center. 


F cemen 


In some situations new field placements can only be developed or existing ones retained and 
strengthened if the school can provide a whole or part-time field instructor, This instructor 
may directly supervise students or else work with insufficiently experienced agency staff. 
Sometimes appointments are made on state grants (for example, in New York State) or grants from 
a local foundation. Sometimes the school is able to make an existing faculty member available 
for a limited period. NIMH grants have now begun to be available for this purpose. 


An I d f Fa r Co e 


The number of faculty members undertaking research in the correctional field, compared with 
the small number of methods teachers with correctional experience, has a financial aspect in 
that funds are more readily available for research. But the real question is why few people 
with correctional experience are qualified, available or appointed as faculty members to teach 
methods courses. The answer seems to lie partly in rapid administrative promotion with higher 
salaries than universities offer, in what is in any event predominantly a men's field. It is 
also likely that social workers in some child welfare, family, medical social work and psy- 
chiatric settings have better opportunities for good supervision, for time to record, to become 
student field instructors, to write, to attend institutes, and in other ways to prepare then- 
selves to teach. Moreover, grants have been more easily available to them for doctoral study. 
The schools may also be more ready to appoint methods teachers with experience in other settings, 


The twofold need is: 


1. To offer more incentives to promising graduate social workers in corrections to become 
field instructors, to return to a school of social work with a good doctoral program, and 
to prepare themselves for appointments as methods course teachers, The NIMH doctoral and 
career teacher grants will in future be available for this. Another alternative is to use 
selected graduate social workers employed in the correctional field as part-time teachers, 
if they have sufficient time for the preparation of class material in relation to the 
general objectives of the curriculum, 


2. To encourage methods course teachers to gain experience in correctional agencies, for 
example, during the summer. Some financial assistance might be needed for this. 


3. 
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Piecemeal financial help, while better than none at all, is less likely te result in long- 
term improvements than a well planned policy, which might involve some concentration of resources 
in order to reap bigger gains in the long run. For several years a significant program existed 
in New York State, based upon a joint endeavor between the seven schools in the state and pro- 
bation and parole services to develop and strengthen the class and field training programs and 
facilities in corrections, with the help of New York State probation training grants. It was 
recognized that in order to improve standards of service and supervision and to recruit more 
graduate social workers, it would be necessary to give professional training to suitable pro- 
bation officers, to award student scholarships, and to interest other graduate students in 
becoming probation officers. The grant made it possible for each of the seven schools to 
employ a full-time faculty member to lead and direct the educational program, and to set up 
five training units in probation departments. Some 105 students were placed in these units for 
field work, a number of probation officers became interested in becoming professionally quali- 
fied, and in-service training courses were provided; while in several schools a sub-committee 
on corrections of the faculty curriculum committee revised and strengthened corrections courses, 
interested other faculty members in corrections and developed probation case records for inclu- 
sion in the generic social work courses, In the comparatively neglected field of probation it 
was necessary to employ special field instructors because few probation officers have had an 
opportunity to reach the professional level necessary to give tutorial field instruction. This 
grant has now been discontinued, with inevitable loss and setback, It has demonstrated what 
could be achieved by a substantial well-planned progrem, but unless such grants are accepted 
as a permanent element in the provision of professional staffs required in public services, 
steady advance seems impossible. 


X, UNTRAINED STAFFS IN CORRECTIONAL NCIES: —SERV N 


Reference has already been made to the high percentage of probation and parole officers and 
correctionel institutions staff who are without training; indeed the main burden of providing 
what should be a professional service rests upon the shoulders of untrained people. This is an 
alarming situation when it is remembered that they have the same responsibility as graduate 
social workers and that some of their clientele require the highest degree of skill. It would 
be unthinkable to hire a psychiatrist or clinical psychologist without a professional qualifi- 
cation. Yet a situation in which persons described as social workers have no professional 
qualification is accepted, and planned in-service training programs are far from universal. 


This problem is by no means peculiar to corrections, but many think it must be tackled on a 
larger scale and with more thorough-going analysis and planning than so far has been atterpted. 
The choices=-not necessarily mutually exclusive--generally discussed are: 


1. To provide graduate education for the high percentage of workers in certain services, for 
example, juvenile probation and parole, who meet the entry requirements for schools of social 
work, This would call for a substantial increase in educational leave with stipends and in 
work-study programs, as wel] as considerably extended field placements and school inteke. 


2. To train social workers at two levels and to allocate responsibilities to them on the basis 
of level of skill. This would involve undergraduate training for social work, or in-service 
training by means of planned curricula extending over a sufficient period of time. This 
in-service training should meet the needs of unqualified staff, of those with a qualifica- 
tion in sociology, criminology or psychology, of newly appointed social workers, and others. 


3. To increase the amount and quality of available in-service training, whether through school- 
agency cooperation, by direct agency provision, or through state in-service training programs 
available to various public agencies. This requires that one or more persons with the 
requisite professional and educational qualifications shall be given specific responsibility 
for staff development and in-service training. 
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Many interesting examples of in-service training arrangements between schools and uyencies 
exist in different parts of the country. Especially noteworthy is the two-year course for 
employed social service workers provided by the School of Social Welfare, University of 
California, Berkeley, culminating in a full-time institute and leading to a certificate in the 
social services. 


In-service or other training for house parents and other staff in correctional institutions 
is extremely important. Some schools of social work have a long record of institutes and other 
attempts to provide training opportunities for such personnel, but the need is very much greater 
than existing provision to meet it. It is for decision whether any assistance with this type 
of in-service training should be part of the Council's correctional project. 


XI. SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER ACTION THROUGH THE COUNCIL'S CORRECTIONAL PROJECT 


It will not be easy to determine priorities in the project especially since it is essential 
to conceive social work in broad terms, with considerable emphasis on community organization, 
administration and social action. Implementation of the following or other suggestions ob- 
viously calls for close cooperation with individual schools of social work, the Children's 
Bureau, NIMH, the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the Fedéral Probation and Farole Service, NPPA, 
NASW, the American Correctional Association, the National Association of Training Schools and 
Juvenile Agencies, the National Conference of Training School and Reformatory Superintendents, 
the Child Welfare League of America, the FSAA, the National Travelers Aid Association, and 
other agencies with a direct interest in this field whether in the United States or Canada. *3 
In any event, much initiative in the field as a whole is coming and must come primarily from 
some of the agencies enumerated above. 


The overriding purposes to be fulfilled through the various specific suggestions which 
follow are:24 


1, To determine more clearly what is or should be the nature of the general and specific social | 
work function in relation to the developing field of corrections. 


2. How students in schools of social work can be more adequately equipped to perform this 8 
function, 


3. What contribution should be made to staff development and in-service training for correc- 
tional personnel. 


4. What expansion is indicated in opportunities for advanced studies, for example in social 10 
work administration and community organization in relation to correctional agencies. 


5. How communication between social work and corrections can be improved, for example, such 
ways as those suggested below. 


In making these suggestions it is recognized that some of the most productive action can 
only come, through schools and correctional agencies working together in their own communities, 13. 
for example, in the development of field placements or on research projects. Action taken 
nationally should be designed to stimulate, reinforce or facilitate this local cooperation. 


23411 the following suggestions are given or amplified by the ad hoc consultant group meeting 
held on May 9, 1960. 


24 
For a comprehensive list see Socja) Work Year Book (New York: National Association of Social 
Workers, 1960), 749. Other agencies also exist in Canada. 
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As an element in helping schools to better understand the needs of the correctional field, 
it seems important to study the actual practice and experience of graduate social workers in 
corrections; also bearing in mind the fact that some of the growing points for social work 
practice lie in this field. This study might also throw mre light on the place of profes- 
sional social workers in corrections, their deployment and how to make the best use of scarce 
resources, as well as what social work can contribute to other practitioners in this field. 
This study would need to be planned jointly with schools of social work, NASW and NPPA, At 
least a substantial proportion of the graduate social workers in corrections could be identi- 
fied through school alumni association records and through NASW and NPPA membership. A 
questionnaire, combined with individual interviews with a representative sample, should provide 
evidence about: 


1, The type of correctional agency in which they are employed. 


2. The content of the jobs they are performing and the degree of relevance of this to social 
work education. 


3. Their geographical distribution, especially in relation to proximity to schools of social 
work, 


4. The positions they hold. 

5. What type of orientation they received in their first correctional appointment. 

6. The men: women ratio and the range of tasks performed by women. 

7. Whether they entered a school of social work having had correctional experience; whether 
they became interested while at the school; whether they went direct to a correctional 
agency after graduation; or whether they had other experience first. Im any event, what 
were the factors which led them into employment in the correctional field. 

8. How long they been in their jobs and whether they intend to stay. 

9. To what extent they think their professional education prepared them adequately for the 


correctional task (whether or not they had a field placement in corrections); what differ- 
ences they would have wished. 


10. 
11, 


12. 


13. 


What opportunities for further learning they have had or would like to have. 
What specific satisfactions they find in correctional work, and what particular problems, 


How they think recruitment of graduate social workers could be increased and what factors 
hinder recruitment. 


Whether they see themselves as identified with either social work or with corrections (as 
well as with the particular agency) or alternatively whether they see themselves as profes- 
sional social workers who are employed in the correctional field. What help they received 
or would like to receive in clarifying their professional role. 


Ideally this should be a comparative study of graduate social workers and of others doing 


comparable work who either have no qualifications; or a B.A. degree; or a qualification in 
criminology, sociology, psychology, law, or teaching. This study should give more precise in- 
formation than is at present available about the effectiveness of different kinds of prepara- 
tion for comparable jobs in corrections; the views of employers about personnel with different 
or no qualifications; and what relation previous preparation has to the task to be done as the 
agency perceives this. : 
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Following this, another productive study might be concerned with an analysis of the range 
of tusks to be performed in a correctional agency (court or institution), how these tasks are 
at present apportioned among different personnel with different roles, and how they might be 
replanned to give more effective service, 


It is recognized that the Council's correctional project could only play a comparatively 
minor part in these larger studies. One of its primary interests would be in discovering 
whether persons with other qualifications have some preparation which social workers lack and 
which is appropriate to the social work function. 


B. Collaboration with Correctional Agencies 


As complementary to the foregoing studies, opportunities should be taken to promote or take 
part in joint discussions with judges, administrators and members of other professions working 
in corrections in order to discover their views and experiences in employing graduate social 
workers or persons with other qualifications in the same jobs. This should also serve to 
identify more accurately points of agreement or difference, or problems in working relation- 
ships, and to interpret professional social work and education for it, as well as to clarify 
roles and responsidilities. It should also be a means of assessing more precisely the nature 
of the gap between what the schools claim to give and correctional agencies say they need. 
Some necessary amplifications of the schools' curricfla and modification of agency practices 
might become clearer as a result of such joint discussions, which should in any event help 
each to communicate more easily with the other, 


C. f th nte n Ge my 


Further enhancement is needed of the correctional content in social work education, not 
only to improve current practice but also because of what could be achieved, given new develop- 
ments and fuller use of present knowledge and skill. This is the central focus of the project 
and inherent in all the proposals made for further action. More specifically it involves dis- 
cussing with the schools of social work their experience in using Volume V of the Curriculum 
Study in the teaching of direct or closely allied content at every point in the curriculwm, 
whether in generic or specific course, and including field placements. This showld be rein- 
forced by seeking the opinions and attitudes of individual faculty members (whether or not 
related to corrections) who teach background, methods and research courses and who take part 
in field instruction. This aspect of the project should, of course, be related to the enquiry 
into graduate social workers and others emploved in corrections, and into the experience of 
employing agencies, and feed into and be reinforced by the institutes proposed below. It 
should not be thought of as leading to rigid requirements or standardization, but rather to 
foster creative experimentation and discussion for the purpose of making social work education 
better able to meet the challenge of corrections. Some of this exploration should include 
joint discussions with faculties of law schools, and departments of criminology, sociology and 
psychology. This, together with the enquiry into personnel in correctional agencies, should 
help to identify material in other curricula which should be added to the social work curriculwm, 


It would also be essential to strengthen the opportunities at present available to faculty 
members to gain experience in the correctional field. From the reverse angle, it is equally 
necessary to encourage promising graduate social workers in corrections to become field in- 
structors, to deepen their professional interests, to enter the doctoral programs and to pre- 
pare themselves for teaching and research. 


D. Tea Materials 


There is a grave shortage of teaching materials in the correctional field. Individual 
schools are using records which might be made more widely available, while suitable records 
also exist unedited in correctional agencies. The development of teaching materials, in close 
cooperation with the Council's Committee on Teaching Materials, would be an important element 
in the project. The records needed should, of course, cover the range of personality types 
and behavior commonly found in a correctional caseload, and illustrate productive use of social 
work diagnostic and treatment skills, especially with impulse-ridden, hostile, inadequate, 
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acting-out and unmotivated clients. Court aad correctional institutions settings should be 
involved, including how the social worker functions within a legal framework and with law en- 
forcement and non-professional staff, and with judges ané ettorneys. These records should 
show how the context of the service given and the purpose of the agency affects whst is done. 


The following types of record are needed: 
Casework - a certain number exist, but more and more varied records are needed. 


Group Work - there is an almost complete dearth of edited and available group records, though 
group service is widely used in corrections. The Committee on Corrections’ subcommittee on 
group services in correctional social work had intended to prepare a casebook on social work 
services to groups in corrections, in cooperation with the Children's Bureau. This project 
should get underway at an early stage in the total correctional project. The records should, 
of course, not be limited to work with children. 


Community Organization - no such records apparently exist, although a major contribution of 
social work in corrections lies in community organization. 


Administration - especially records illustrating the use of social work knowledge in the ad- 
ministration of correctional agencies, and of social work skill in changing agency practices. 


Supervision - supervisory records are needed both for student field instructors and also for 
staff training programs, ee 


As was suggested earlier, there is a shortage not only of case records but also of social 
work literature which relates knowledge from the social and behavioral sciences and from 
social work methodology and philosophy to this field. The use of various means to stimulate 
the research and study necessary for the production and publication of such material should 
form an important part of the project. 


E. Pu ch Fi Us 


Information is not always easily available about the range of current research in this 
complex field (including action research and evaluative studies); what research findings are 
available; how they relate to each other; what significance they have for social work education; 
how social work faculty can make better use of them; how they have been or might be translated 
into operational terms; and what are their implications for social policy, for example, in the 
light they cast on social costs, 


In the Council's correctional project it will be important to cooperate closely with the 
NPPA National Research, Information and Clearing Center; the Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency; the University of Michigan Institute for Social Research; the Children's 
Bureau; and NIMHs and with other sources of coordination and information. It should be 
possible in the course of the project to transmit valuable information to the schools and to 
initiate discussions about the use of significant findings in the curriculum and in field 
instruction. In the course of the project a number of points at which further research is 
needed will become clear, as well as areas in which existing research findings should be put 
to use. This may call for additional special projects associated with the Council's correc- 
tional project; as well as indicating, for the use of faculty members and as subjects for 
doctoral dissertations, specific points at which social work research is needed. 


F, Institutes 


A significant contribution could be made by national institutes on the lines of those evn 
already co-sponsored by the Children's Bureau. Primary responsibility might be taken by dif- ak hag 
ferent co-sponsoring agencies. These institutes might, for example, be designed: ae 
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for teachers in methods courses and field instructors; 


for the study of correctional content in basic social work education; 


for the production of teaching materials; 


4. for further identification of the social work task in corrections and what is involved in 
the practice for which students are being prepared; 


for professional teams working in correctional agencies; 


for further study of methods of training unqualified staff. 


These seminars should have working papers prepared in connection with them and should 
result in reports which would add to teaching resources, 


G. Training at Other than the M,S.W, Level 


In view of the crucial need to improve the performance of untrained staff, the project 
should contribute to the development of appropriate in-service training programs and to the 
production of materials related to teaching content and method; as well as doing everything 
possible to secure provision of training grants for those qualified for admission to a school 
of social work, The project could make a major contribution to the correctional field by 
helping to clarify the responsibility of the social work profession to help personnel without 
full professional qualifications; as well as analyzing in realistic terms what would be in- 
volved in large-scale planning to prepare them more adequately for their tasks. 


H. Collaboration with Individua] Schools and Local Correctional Agencies 


Perhaps the most effective discussion is that between individual schools and iocal correc- 
tional agencies, Sometimes this may be discussion between a school faculty and key personnel 
in one or several correctional agencies for the purpose of giving each a better understanding 
of the other and to identify problems and needs. Sometimes as a result of such discussion an 
agency may see need for research into a problem with which it is concerned, or for help with 
in-service training; sometimes discussion may lead to the exploratory studies which would make 
a field placement possible, either by the school providing student unit or else developing 
field instruction within the agency. 


If, as has been suggested, the development and maintenance of satisfactory field placements 
is a key to strengthening social work education in this field, then all possible forms of help 
in this should be explored as part of the project. For example, schools might wish to use a 
visit from the Council's consultant to the project for separate or joint discussions with 
correctional agencies. 


The chief means of carrying out the various activities which may be agreed as part of the 
correctional project will be through the services of the consultant. Field trips will be an 
important element in this, as well as cooperation with other agencies, and the collection, 
collation, and distribution of materials, and planning of and participation in institutes. 

The knowledge gained and materials made available should, of course, be shared with and used 
by other consultants on the Council's staff. Since no one person can be knowledgeable in this 
entire diverse field, nor carry through a project of these dimensions, various other means will 
have to be used, in addition to the cooperation with school faculties and other related agen- 
cies which has been assumed in all the foregoing suggestions. These other means might include 
constituting a panel or panels of consultants who would agree to be called upon for general or 
specific consultations, One or more of these panels might meet regionally and take primary 
responsibility for such subjects as research, curriculum content, teaching materials, and in- 
service training. It would also be essential to mobilize additional financial resources for 
training, for research, and for special projects. 
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